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DECORATIVE NOTES. 



By Virginia Shortridge. 



Etchings are effective framed in white. 

Unless a wall be covered with many pictures, the 
best wall-papers are those with a delicate pattern. 
Curtains should be chosen to match one of the 
colors of the wall-paper. 



A charmingly comfortable lounge can be made 
of the somewhat long, narrow and unsightly rattan 
sofas one so often sees, by forming a background 
of some good tone color, in covering a clothes horse 
with a thin double material, and then throwing a 
large rug over the lounge, allowing it to lay on the 
floor four or five feet, and under the rug place a 
convenient foot-rest near the lounge, making a 
little break in the long smooth floor line. Bank up 
many comfortable soft pillows, and the lounge is 
really very pretty. 
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Two fold Mahogany Screen, with Silk Panels 
and Adjustable Shelf. 

A steamer chair can be made most comfortable 
and pretty by painting it white and by placing on it 
two large cushions, if used on a piazza made of stun* 
which does not fade, and if for bedroom, by using 
dainty chintz. 

An inexpensive washstand can be bought in 
wicker work, and if preferable painted white or any 
color. They are small, compact, and exceedingly 
cheap. 

Even the most prejudiced cannot but acknowl- 
edge that the delicate bamboo curtains which are 
so ordinary, look very prettily in a cool and fresh 
Summer room. 

Walls of pink damask (old and soft in color) and 
curtains of the same material. The woodwork 
painted white with a deep dado of the same. 
Chairs of a very light wood, and covered with dark 
green velours. In the hail the wall of ecru damask 



and portieres of the same; the woodwork painted 
white. When walls and curtains are alike a well 
furnished and restful effect is obtained. 




Inlaid Rosewood Occasional Table, with 
three Flaps. 

A drawing-room in excellent taste is made by 
covering the walls with burlaps or canvas, the 
woodwork painted a cafe-au-lait color, much like 
the wall. The curtains made of damask silk and 
wool, of about the same color, and furniture cover- 
ed with the same material as the curtains. Book- 
cases, seats and small tables furnished the base of 
the wall about the room. A large bay window 
around which ran a window seat, and in front of 
which was suspended a lamp, made a very attractive 
feature. The dining-room, opening out of this, the 
woodwork was on the same tone, also the walls, but 
darker in shade. A mahogany sideboard, mahog- 
any chairs, and tables were the furniture. 



Curtains for a brass bedstead may be made of 
one piece put over a perpendicular rod in the 
centre. Curtains must match the bedspread but 
need not be lined. The valance and triangular 
piece back of the bed should match. The window 
curtains, chair covering, valance and piece back of 
the bed may be made of yellow flowered cretonne. 
The bedspread and pillow shams of white lace lined 




Inlaid Kosewood Writing Table, with swell Front, 
and Fitted with seven Drawers. 

with yellow. The bed curtains, one long piece of 
the same lace caught with yellow bows at each side 
of the bed. The walls of the room of yellow paper 



with an indistinct white pattern, a deep frieze of 
fleur-de-lis of soft yellow, with soap bubbles around 
giving a suggestion of pink and pale blue here and 
there. 



SUMMER FURNISHINGS. 



By Virginia Shortridge. 



One of the most charming of simple country 
drawing or tea rooms, which made one feel as 
though it were really an impossibility for the danc- 
ing thermometer to make its way easily into the 
upper nineties, at least when it hung within its four 
cool walls, was furnished in so easy a fashion, that 
I know many would agree that it was well worth 
copying. 

The walls were covered with a cheap paper of 
light cream color, haviog a pattern of large crush 
roses of the palest old-rose tint, whose leaves toned 




Two-fold Mahogany shaped-top Screen, with 
figured Silk Curtains. 

the lightest of greyish greens, with a dado of the 
same color, with faintest cloudy suggestions of the 
roses floating about it. The windows were curtain- 
ed with finest nainsook curtains, the length of the 
sash, with full ruffles of the same, made and put on 
by hand, and carefully done up by the laundress be- 
fore being hung, and were tied with the faintest of 
non-distinct green ribbon which draped them grace- 
fully; the green matched the shades of the rose- 
leaves. The floor was covered with the lightest 
shade of cream colored matting, leaving the hearth- 
stone bare, for the fireplace remained open, with low 
old-fashioned andirons, on which rested some logs 
of white mountain birch. Plain white shelves were 
fastened in each of the windows, about an inch 
below the sash, and supported by iron brackets 
also painted white, and on these sometimes a vase, 
a few books and some dainty fancy work, while on 
another were delicate woodland ferns or] more 
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cultivated species of the old-time flowers, which 
love the soft light better than the strong rays of the 
sun, and do not find it anything of a trial to live in 
a window garden. On rods over each window hung 
— reaching to the floor — long curtains of soft green 
china silk of the same gentle tone as the ribbon of 
the sash curtains, which were full enough to hang 
gracefully even when drawn over the window. The 
edges of these were bordered with tiny fringe of 




Croquet Chajf, in browa Ratian or Wicker. 

alternate white and green balls. In one corner of 
the room, an L-shaped divan of pine boards was 
made, much broader and deeper at the turn, a mat- 
tress of excelsior, well stuffed ; at the back of this 
divan a medium sized clothes horse about four feet 
high was placed firmly upon the floor, before the 
boards of the divan were tacked in place, and after 
the clothes horse was covered with a thin cotton 
crepe fulled on double with a heading at the top, 
making a background for two white fur rugs, one 
of which covered the mattress and the other formed 
the valance of the divan. On the screen an etching 
or two were hung from the top at the heading, and 
over the short end of the divan an antique iron lamp 
swung from a quaint projecting iron arm. Small 
and large cushions of all shapes, and in color ecru, 
green and old-rose were piled high in artistic confu- 
sion. Towards the long end of the divan running 
straight along the wall, a screen made of bamboo 
about five feet high, and formed of tiny bits of bam- 
boo, the price I believe to be about fourteen dollars, 
was placed opening out towards the room. A win- 
dow close by it on the other side, thereby screening 
off a cosy corner, for on the side towards the divan, 
was a little wicker tea table with its dainty lioen 
cloth, and cups of delicate toned china, another 
white rug thrown in a slanting position on the floor, 
not squarely at the feet of the divan, a tiny light 
but low wicker chair for the tea maker, on the oppo- 
site side of the tea table from the lounge. Across 
the room on the other side a light oak piano 




Easy Chair, in brown or color kd Cane or Rattan. 

(upright.) drawn slightly out from the wall with a 
dainty white silk 6carf thrown over the top and a 
picture or vase of flowers placed on it. Not much 
else, except some stray pieces of music on one end ; 
a wicker music 6tand with square top on one side, 
music in the lower part, but books and 6mall lamp 
with white shade on the top, on the other side a 



plain non-conspicuous standard lamp with delicate 
green shade. On the side near the fireplace, divided 
into a thousand-of-tiny-nook8-and-corners, is a bam- 
boo bookcase with its place for paper novels and 
magazines, with a light curtain hanging in front 
made of a square of old-rose silk. Large roomy 
arm chairs with plenty of cushions, and in the 
centre of the room a round wicker table with its 
feast of the good things of the press, a dainty lamp, 
and a light "summery " cloth worked on ecru silk 
in tones of rose, green and yellow, a rubber tree in 
some light corner where the tone needed depth. 
Curtains at the doors, of a deep dead olive, worked 
in gold, which are, I think, a Chinese or Oriental 
importation which come embroidered beautifully 
from twelve to fourteen dollars a pair (the material 
is a sort of linen). A mirror about a foot wide and as 
long as the mantel placed over the mantel with its 
frame painted white, etchings and a water color 
hung over this, a vase, an old white marble clock, 
and a candelabra, on the mantel, a soft silk ecarf of 
dainty pink, white and blue draped on one end ; on 
the walls a bas-relief, one of the common plaster 
sort, with a bit of drapery, a water color, even a 
good reproduction of the art papers or one of the 
French lithographs. In another corner a little 
wicker desk ready for writing the daintiest of notes 
and menus, with its silver appurtenances — and the 
whole room was undeniably fresh, cool, and invit- 
ing:, during my long stay, through one of the 
warmest of summers. 




Dining Chair in Rattan. 



SUMMER FURNISHINGS. 

As a relief from the heavy and 6tuffy character of 
much of the regulation furniture constructed for 
dwellings, with the return of Spring visions of the 
summer cottage, with its dainty and artistic rattan 
furniture, so light and luxurious, will rise before 
the eye. But why should rattan or reed furniture 
be used exclusively in summer cottages ? Its use- 
fulness is quite as proper, quite as fashionable in 
the city dwelling as in a cottage located on the sea- 
shore, or in the mountains. 

The manufacturers of rattan, reed, or wicker 
furniture have exerted themselves to the utmost to 
keep pace with the progress that is being made in 
wood furniture, and nothing more dainty or com- 
fortable can be conceived than the many specialties 
produced nowadays in rattan or wicker fancy tables, 
settees, lounges, chairs of all varieties, workbaskets, 
music stands, tea tables, invalid chairs, cosey cor- 
ners, overmantels, not to mention arbors, summer 
houses, waste baskets, hat stands, gong stands* 
newspaper racks, linen baskets, bassinets, window 
blinds and basket carriage bodies. Then again, 
with the split bamboo for mouldings, rattan work 
can be used for wall dadoes and wall decorations. 

In chairs alone there is an ingenuity and fresh- 
ness of fancy that is far too seldom met with in the 
generality of wood furniture. There are grand- 
father chairs, and ladies' armchairs, upholstered in 
cretonne. In fact, all of the easy chairs, either in 



rattan, reed or wicker, have deep, roomy seats, with 
cushions and tapestry drapery, with the addition, in 
some cases, of a bolster or head rest. The rattan or 
other material employed is either white or shellaced 
brown, or is enameled in a robbin's egg blue with 
silver, or pale' pink with silver, or pale green, or is 
entirely decorated with silver or gold bronze. In 
fact, the chairs may be decorated in any given style, 
and great variety of effect is produced by the use of 




East Chair, in Cane or Wickeb, with Cushions, 
Bolster and Drapery. 

artistic drapery with the cushions. In some cases 
the use of Seychelles or Madagascar grass produces 
a rich harmony of effect with rattan, both materials 
being of tropic growth. 

Lounges are furnished with cushions and tapestry 
for drapery, with fringe, the height of the seat with 
the cushions, being from fifteen to eighteen inches. 
Many of the chair seats are draped and cushioned 
with Oriental fabrics, thus producing novel and 
artistic effects. 

Rattan furniture, besides being extremely artistic, 
has the great economic value of being easily redec- 
orated and refinished, or enameled, without having 
to send it to the manufacturers for this purpose. 
Any lady can repaint her furniture with any of the 
ready-made enamel paints on the market, which are 
to be had in any color. 

We show illustrations of rattan and wicker 
furniture. There are 6hown two armchairs of very 
graceful design, and a table. The lounge, like the 
other articles, is in natural rattan, with cushion and 
tapestry, having a fringe. 

There is also an illustration of a grandfather chair 
with side wings and cushion and tapestry, and a fine 
design of a settee, about four feet in length, having 
seat and back cushions and tapestry. These designs 
show at a glance the varied artistic use of cane 
goods, which would be very cool and effective for 
summer use. There is no reason, in fact, why cane 
furniture should not become permanently used in 




Grandfather Chair, in Cane or Wicker, with 

side wings, back and seat upholstered 

in Tapestry. 

every household, seeing that it combines lightness, 
elegance, usefulness and cheapness. 

The use of rattan furniture suggests a method of 
providing good things that are cheap, for a summer 
cottage. In the way of window draperies, cheese 
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cloth can be purchased printed with the most beau- 
tiful designs. The material costs fifteen cents a 
yard plain, and thirty cents a yard when decorated. 
For the first floor we may use a Japanese cotton 
rug, and a large-sized rug of this material will not 
cost more than $20 00. A cheap and effective rug is 
plain denim, which can be used wrong side upper- 
most, with the edge turned over showing a white 




Blottikg Book Cover. By Miss Emeries. 

fold. This, when fastened to the floor and covered 
with rugs, forms a very refreshing carpet. 

The interior illustrated, if it be a parlor having a 
southern aspect, may have a blue note of color pre- 
dominating. The cheese cloth window draperies 
can be had with a pattern, say of passion flowers, in 
two shades of dark blue or an all over nasturtium 
leaf in blue outlines. The material may be trimmed 
and lined in plain white cotton. The floor can be 
covered with a Japanese white and blue rug, and 
the furniture upholstered in blue denim, with a 
white, or very pale blue design etched thereon. 

In the case of a parlor having the woodwork in 
bird's eye maple, antique ivory would be the dom- 
inating color for the apartment. This effect can be 
very easily secured in rattan furniture, which, by be- 
ing simply shellaced, is the color of antique ivory. 
In such a case the walls may be prepared or calso- 
mined in antique ivory, and the ceiling in a light 
ivory tint, the draperies being of a silver grey tint. 

A parlor decorated in green and old pink will be 
very suitable for rattan furniture, which can be pur- 
chased already decorated in an old pink enamel. In 
such a case the window curtains may be in cream 
scrim, with multicolored tassels. The walls may be 
wainscoted in pine, or a wainscoting may be very 




Embroidered Prayer Book. By Mrs. Brownlow. 

simply made of tea chest matting, with a railing of 
split bamboo running along the top, a very decora- 
tive process. Such of the chairs and the couch as are 
upholstered may have the cushions made up in green 
cotton plush, while the table cover is in old pink 
cotton plush. The floor may be entirely covered 
with cream china matting, one of the rugs thrown 
thereon being green and another old pink, and by 



way of variety, a black fur rug will render a com- 
bination peculiarly attractive. The impression of 
such an apartment is fresh, dainty and nice. 



ENGLISH ART WORK AT THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 

TT is impossible for us to describe within the limits 
* of one article the very beautiful display of 
English applied art at the World's Fair, but for the 
present will content ourselves with calliDg attention 
to a few of the minor designs, which are well worth 
the attention of amateur decorators. 

The illustration of a blotting-book cover, by Miss 
Emeries, representing a design of exquisitely em- 
broidered peacock feathers and ribbon scrolls in 
colored silks on linen. 

The design of a pulpit hanging, by Miss Marion 
Froud, is art needlework embroidery on a foundation 
of white satin brocade, the design being outlined 
with raised gold cord and filled in with silks of vari- 
ous colors, interspersed with spangles. 
i The prayer-book cover, by Mrs. Brownlow, is of 
silk, on which a conventional floral design is em- 




Pulpit Hanging. By Miss Marion Froud. 

broidered in colored silks and gold thread, with ex- 
cellent effect. 

The design for repousse brass work is from the 
Birmingham School of Design, and is a plaster model 
of superior merit and original conception. 



SWEDISH EMBROIDERY. 

IN the illustrations herewith we have some excel- 
lent specimens of Swedish embroidery, showing 
both that done in cotton on linen as well as the 
woolen work on woolen Java canvas. 

The latter (Fig. 2) is the original Swedish work, and 
is more characteristic than the former (Fig. 5). The 
modern arabesque strip before us is of ochre-colored 
Java canvas, the colors of woolen yarn — something 
between Berlin wool and crewel wool — being sage 
green, dark red, a very dull blue, and black, the 
lighter portions, centre and outer edge, being 
worked in yellow and white filoselle silk, the whole 
being extremely effective and the coloring most har- 
monious. The woolen canvas is expensive, but it is 
so wide that the width is sufficiently long to form a 
mantel border, nine inches being sufficient length 



required for the purpose. This work, when done 
on the Java canvas, is executed by counting the 
threads, but it can also be worked by those who dis- 
like counting by tracing a design on the material, 
following the outline with thick silk, and filling in 
the pattern with long stitches. 

On the coarse Swedish homespun this embroidery 
looks remarkably well. Peasants make |their largo 




Plaque in Repousse Work. Birmingham Sceool 
of Design. 



woolen aprons of it, and you continually see the 
quaintest figures embroidered in many colors, hav- 
ing a most artistic effect. 

In many Swedish peasant homes the carved wood 
chairs are used as they are upon week-days, but 
when a festival comes, the large wooden boxes they 
always possess are opened, and the most richly em- 
broidered cushion slips are withdrawn. At Mile. 
Norregard's studio in London a remarkably hand- 
some "slip" is worked in art shades on peacock-blue 
cloth. It was intended for slipping over the cushion 
which Swedish peasants use for laying on the 
wooden benches. Mile. Norregard exhibits as 
one of her treasures another cushion cover intended 
for a bench, and which bears the date of 1685. 

In fashionable Swedish houses cushions are equally 
used, only there they prefer a large square cushion, 
which has been given the name of La Favorite, and 
which is used for lying on before the fire. Many 
people have cushions worked in this same manner, 
and several yard6 long. 

Now, as to the method of working ; you should 
obtain-canvas needles with blunt points, and use the 
wool specially intended for this work, and which 
costs ten cents a skein. If you will study the fig- 
ures given you cannot fail to learn the work, which 
is extremely simple. 




Fig 1. Common Stitch. 

Fig. 1 is the common stitch, used in all Swedish 
work. 

Fig. 3 shows you how to work up a slope. 

Fig. 4 is much recommended to those who do not 
like counting 6titches. 

Trace your pattern on the material, the outline, as 
we have before said, being worked in filoselle, only 
four threads being used, and the centre being filled 
up with yarn. If you use twisted silk, use the 
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